ERASMUS

Still, in spite of his affection for England, he never
became an Englishman. He returned from his visit
freed from trammels, a cosmopolitan and man of the
world, independent and universalist in mind. Hence-
forward he gravitated towards those circles where cul-
ture, education, books, and science were dominant. For
him the cosmos was no longer divided up into different
countries whose frontiers were formed by rivers or by
seas; no longer for him did the estates of the realm or
races or classes exist. He recognized but two strata of
society, an upper, consisting of the aristocracy of the
mind, and a lower, plebeian, barbaric stratum which
comprehended the remainder of mankind. Wherever
books and educated speech, his eloquentia et eruditio, pre-
vailed, there from this time on he found his home.

So stubborn a determination to ignore any but those
who belonged to the aristocracy of the mind rendered
Erasmus's personality somewhat vague, and cut the
roots from beneath his work. As a genuine citizen of Cos-
mopolis he was everywhere a visitor, a guest, never
assimilating the manners and customs of any specific
people, and never acquiring a single living language.
During his innumerable journeyings to and fro, he
turned a blind eye to all that was peculiar to the country
he happened to be traversing. Italy, France, Germany,
England had, so far as he was concerned, only a dozen
or so inhabitants each, with whom he conversed in
elegant and polished Latin. A town consisted of its
library, and he invariably selected the cleanest inns,
where mine host received him the most courteously,
and served him the best wines. He knew practically
nothing save book-lore, possessing neither an eye for
paintings nor an ear for music. The works of Leonardo,
Raphael, Michelangelo, passed unnoticed before his
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